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THE LIGHT HOUSE HEROINE. | 

On the southerly coast of England there 
are many dangerous, rocky places, which, if 
not properly pointed out to the mariner, 
would be the means of certain destruction | 
to ships, with their crews and cargo. These 


dangerous places have light-houses built 
upon them, and a light is kept carefuily 
burning. 

One of these light-houses was occupied 
by the keeper, a hearty old man, and his 
grand-daughter, Martha Alwyn. | 

The old man’s duties were comparatively 
easy ; he had merely to light the great lan- 
tern at the top of the tower every day at| 
sunset, and keep it in proper order. | 

His grand-daughter, Martha, was eleven | 
years of age. Her duties were more nu- 
merous than grandfather’s, though much 
less responsible. She was his little house- 
maid and companion. 

Perhaps most girls eleven years old, 
placed in her situation, would have con- 
sidered life very dreary and tiresome; all 
alone without any little companions, and 
shut up in a stone prison, surrounded by the 
ocean. But Martha enjoyed herself quite 
as much as if she was not cut off from the 
usual enjoyments of girls, for she seemed 
light-hearted as a bird, and when the cares 
of their little household were attended to, 
she would take up her sewing, while “ Tom- 
my,” her linnet, chirped and sang for his 
Then the would dash 
against the rocks below, with strange modu- ; 


mistress. waves 
lations, forming a varied chorus to her sim- 
ple songs. 

For recreation she had grandfather’s 
wonderful library ; less than a dozen stout, 
“The Ad-| 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe,” “ The Life 
and Voyages of Captain Cook,” “The 
Seven Wonders of the World,” * Plutarch’s 
Lives,” “The Book of Wonderful Anec- 


dotes,” “ Bible Stories,” “The Pilgrim’s 


well-worn volumes, comprising ; 


Progress,” and the “ Exiles of Siberia,”— 
Rather a great selection for a little yirl’s 
reading ; but they were grandfather’s fa- 
vorites, and she liked them in preference to 
her own story-books. H 

Sometimes, in fine weather, grandfather 
In the 
evening, after he had lit the lantern, he 


would take her on shore with him. 


would seat himself in his arm-chair, while 
Martha read some passage from his favorite 
books. She would often remark, “ That 
they lived happily together as Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday.” 

Very often in calm weather, the old man 
went out, leaving Martha alone, excepting 
the company of “ Tommy,” the linnet, and 
« Billy,” a tortoise-shell cat, who had been 
at sea ever since its kittenhood. Sometimes 


” 


he went ashore; sometimes he went off to 
fish. 
Martha to bolt the strong oak door after 
him, which was not to be opened, except 
when he should knock in a peculiar manner ; 


On these occasions he would charge 


for many evil-disposed men infested the 
coast, who would not hesitate at any crime. 

One afternoon the old light-house keeper 
went out to fish, saying he would return 
when the sun shone on the round window, 
which would be about two hours before sun- 
set. 

Martha gaily put the bolt in its place | 
after he had gone; then hurried up stairs 
and hailed him from the window, watching 
his boat until he turned behind the rocks 
near the shore. Then she took one of the 
favorite books to read, and soon became so | 
absorbed in its interest that moments passed 
by unheeded. At the close of an interest- 
ing chapter, she happened to glance at the 
old Dutch clock that ticked with a long, 


| grandfather’s chin as he stood up to light it, 


might be wrecked, was so great. The steps|stairs again to the lantern. 
| | 


BLESSED ART THOU O LORD: TEACH ME THY STATUTES. 


lazy swing of its pendulum, as it hung on|that led up to the lantern were narrow, and! 
the wall. The hands pointed to half-past| formed a sort of spiral coil against the wall} 


five. “Only an hour before sunset! Could of the tower, unprotected except by an iron 
the hands have slipped! She went up in|hand-rail on the side towards the centre of 
the tower to look at the round window.—!|the building, so that it was impossible for 
The sun had passed it, and was shining in| her to carry a chair from their room below, 
at a long narrow loop-hole further west.—| without placing herself in the peril of full- 
The clock was right. jing down the stairs, with the certainty of 
Martha looked out from the lantern, where| being dashed to pieces. Indeed, their 
she could see all along the shore ; but grand-|chairs were heavy oaken ones, which requir- 
futher’s boat was not in view. She staidjed considerable exertion on her part to 
there watching, until the cool air completely|move across the floor. Their articles of 
chilled her. Then she went down to the| furniture were few and unwieldy altogether. 
oaken door which formed the entrance, and! The sun had set now, and deep black 
listened. The sea was moaning, and wash-|clouds darkened the sky, while the wind 
ing against the rocks with a dull, heavy|blew in gusts, howling as it dashed up the 
sound, which she recognized as the sign of water in foam-crested waves. 
an approaching storm. 
Back again 
the tower for 


| Down the steps she ran as her little feet 
Martha went to the top of pattered like hail on the long narrow flight 
another look-out. The last of stairs, until she reached their room.— 
rays of the setting sun were thrown upon What could she carry? There was her 
the distant hills, and her grandfather was workbox. 
not to be seen yet. It was time the lantern neatly arranged contents, she filled it with 
should be lit. Could she try? Now the her grandfather’s books; then starting with 
lower part of the lantern was ona level with her load she soon reached the top of the 
tower, panting with exertion. Placing the 
work-box on the floor beneath the lantern, 
and piling the books on it, she stood upon 
'the pile, and tried to reach the lantern.— 
She was still an arm’s length from it, 
Hastening back again, she looked around 
for something else that she might carry.— 


Taking this, emptying out its 


and he only needed to raise his arms slightly 
to do this; but as Martha stood under it, 
and raising on tip-toe, stretched out her 
arms, she found the lantern was at least a 
yard above her reach. What could she do! 

She well knew the penalty for neglecting 
to have the light burning: no less than dis- 
missal from the position of keeper. Then 


containing her geraniums. Throwing out 
the danger to inward-bound vessels, that 


dirt, geraniums and all, she hurried up 





There was but one article; her flower-box, 


With this ad- 
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Psa. 119. 


dition to the little pile, 
the part to be lit. Tr 


she could just reach 
a moment more the 


lantern gave as bright a light as upon any 
other evening. 

While Martha had been thus engaged, a 
party of idlers on shore had been unusually 
busy in forming conjectures in regard to the 
cause of the delay in lighting the tower, and 
those who had the least right to be critics, 
or judges, already discharged Old Alwyn 
for Martha’s 
caused these self-constituted judges to re- 
tire, 


his carelessness. success 


While engaged in her efforts to light the 
lantern, Martha had for a few moments 
ceased to think of her grandfather’s absence ; 


now it occupied her mind completely.— | 


Sounds familiar before, now grated harshly 
on her ear, and she trembled with agitation : 
giving him up for lost. She had never felt 
alone before. 

All night long she listened attentively to 
the slightest sound, hoping it might be the 
approach of her grandfather’s boat. 
the hours seemed lengthened into days, as 


the little girl watched, weary, yet not allow- | 
ing sleep to overcome her, until morning | 


dawned. Then, taking 
fastened a table-cloth to it, and put it out 


of a window next to the shore. It was too 


heavy for her to move, so she waved one of | 


her grandfather's handkerchiefs, and pres- 
ently attracted the attention of some vil- 
lagers, who recognized the signal of distress, 
and put off in their boats for the light-house. 

Martha told them of grandfather’s ab- 


Thus | 


a boat-hook, she | 


|sence, and after a little preparation, accom- 
|panied the party of boatmen on shore to 
search for him. 
| On arriving at the village every one de- 
|clared they had neither seen Old Alwyn or 
| his boat. Martha pointed out the ledge of 
| rocks behind which his boat had disappeared 
| the previous afternoon, and they proceeded 
| to the spot, where they found his boat drawn 
|high up among the jutting rocks, almost 
concealed by sea-weed, Going on a little 
further they heard a voice calling feebly for 
help, and following the direction of the 
sound, found Old Alwyn in a little cave, 
not much larger than an oven, While going 
jashore for bait, he had been seized by a 
party of men with masks and disguises, 
who, after binding him, and placing a piece 
of wood in his mouth as a gag, thrust him 
in the little cave. 

These men were evidently of a lawless 
crew who lived along the coast; wreckers 
by profession, They had observed Alwyn 
leaving the light-house, and lying in wait, 
seized and bound him, thinking by this 
means to prevent the lighting of the lantern 
at the light-house, and cause the destruction 
of a ship Jaden with a valuable cargo, ex- 
pected in a neighboriug port that evening. 

Martha’s 


with his exposure on the damp, cold rocks 


grandfather was quite numb 


during the night, and almost speechless 
from the effects of the wooden gag which he 
had shortly before managed to remove by 
raising his head, and gradually forcing out 
His first in- 
quiry on seeing Martha was to ask about 
the lantern. he uttered 
was an exclamation of praise that all had 


the stick against the rocks. 
The next words 


been well; for he had heard the raging 
His 
| anxiety of mind concerning the light-house, 
‘seemed to inflict a greater torment than the 
suffering of bodily pain. 


storm as he lay bound in misery. 


Bearing him in their arms, the party 

| placed him in one of the boats, and in a few 
; minutes, the news of finding Old Alwyn, 
| Was proclaimed all through the village.— 
The lawless men who had seized him, form- 
ed the subject of conversation at first ; but 
little Martha’s bravery and courage soon 
became the theme of universal admiration ; 
and being a modest girl, she was obliged to. 
retire into one of the cottages with her 
grandfather, overcome by confusion. 

Old Alwyn carried a heavy purse in his 

pocket that afternoon when he returned to 

And in 
afterwards, a large silver mug was on exhi- 
bition at the old inn, inscribed with praise 
of Martha Alwyn’s courage, presented by 
the owners of the ship.—Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine. 


the light-house. less than a week 


so 
For the Companion. 
A CUNNING BABOON. 

An Indian chief possessed a tame Baboon, 
which like all the monkey race was dread- 
fully afraid of snakes. One day the chief 
got a dead snake and twined it round the 
baboon’s neck. The animal remained mo- 
tionless for an hour, being quite stupified 
with fear. When the snake was removed, 
the baboon sneaked off into the hut of the 
chief and hid himself in After 
a short time his master called him to come 
forth and scratch his head according to cus- 
tont. At last 
the chief got angry, and went in and struck 
the animal a severe blow. Immediately the 
enraged brute leaped upon his master and a 
terrible scufffe ensued. The hut was soon 
filled with dust, and the hot cinders which 
| were knocked from the fire-place, were fly- 
'ing about in all directions. When the ba- 
'boon happened to tread upon a hot coal it 


a corner. 


The baboon refused to stir. 
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made him roar, but only served to increase | light. ‘ We thought you hid just for fun.” | 


his fury. Sometimes the chief was upper- 
most and sometimes the baboon. They both 
bled profusely, and were so covered with 
dust and grime that it was utterly impossi- 
ble to distinguish the one from the other. 
At length, watching his opportunity, the 
baboon bolted out the door, and ran to the 
mountains. There he speedily mingled with 
others of his race. 

The chief was determined to be revenged. 
Taking his gun he at once went in pursuit. 

In less than an hour he discovered the 
runaway upon a ledge of rocks some forty 
yards above his head. Ina twinkling the 
animal sheltered himself behind a crag 
which stood out from the cliff like the breast- 
work of a battery. The chief kept his eye 
on the spot with his gun levelled. Ina few 
moments he perceived the baboon’s head 
slowly appearing above the rock. 

Flash went the gun, and down rolled the 
animal. But lo and behold it is not the 
same baboon at all, but another which the 
tame baboon had held up as a target for his 
master to fire at. It was not untilafter the 
third or fourth attempt to shoot him that 
the Indian Chief discovered the trick, anc 
gave over the pursuit as a reward for his 
cunning. 

wile 


For the Youth's Companion. 
FAITHFUL “OLD SORREL.” 

I once heard the following story related 
by Dr. C—, medical professor in the college 
at D 
akin to reasoning, that it seems almost in- 
But 


was so remarkable, had been seen by the 





It indicated a process so nearly 


credible. the horse whose sagacity 
Doctor himself performing his daily duty, 
and his owner, an honest and reliable man, 
gave this account. 

We will premise, that Mr. Rollins was a 
farmer in New Hampshire, and as he re- 
sided about three miles from the district 
school in C., he was accustomed in winter 
to carry his children, as the snows were 
usually too deep to admit of the smallar 
Old Sor- 
rel, as he was called, a horse valued more 


ones walking so great a distance. 


for his gentleness and docility than his great 
swiftness, was harnessed in the morning, 
the four or five little ones were snugly 
packed away beneath the buffalo robes, and 
carried to the school-house door. Mr. Rol. 
lins then returned, and driving Sorrel under 
the shed, occupied his time in sawing wood, 
or, as he expressed it, choring about, until 
school closed at noon, The same process 
was repeated in the afternoon, and thus the 
children were acquiring an education, and 
enjoying any number of exhilarating sleigh- 
rides, at the same time. 

One day, perhaps two months after 
school commenced, Mr. Rollins was detained 
by business, and did not go to the shed, 
where he always found Sorrel munching his 
hay, until more than half an hour after the 
usual time. Sorrel had acquired such a 
reputation for staidness, that Mr. Rollins 
never took the trouble to fasten him; 
imagine his surprise, when he entered the 
shed, to find him gone. 

“T wonder if any of the folks in the 
house have gone after them children now ?” 
inquired Mr. Rollins of himself, as he had 
no one else to question, and thus talking as 
he went, he entered the house. 

* No,” his wife answered, as he reiterated 
the same question, and she added, that she 
was sure she had not seen or heard any one 
about ‘the shed, 

If she did not add, « I told you something 
would happen if you let that horse stand 
without hitching him,” she must have been 
a remarkable woman. Whatever she said, 
Mr. Rollins was soon trudging through the 
snow in search of his horse, threatening 
himself with direful punishment “ if he ever 
left that cre’etur without tyin’ on him up 
agin.” 

« Ah, here he comes though !” exclaimed 
Mr. Rollins, as the well known sleigh bells 
came ringing round a corner, “and with 
every one of them young ones, as true as I 
am alive. What! what! children,” he 
asked, jumping into the sleigh as he spoke, 
“who went after you?” 

“ Sorrel, I guess,” replied a black-eyed 
urchin, who sat holding the reins, “He 
stood right in front of the school-house 
when we came out.” 

“ We kept ’spectin’ you, Pa,” chimed in 
@ younger one, her eyes glistening with de- 


| “Did you send Sorrel alone, Pa?” in-| and instead of the tops of your fingers, run | of little Charlotte Hope of whom I have told 


/quired a third. 
wouldn’t let any body ride but us?” 
| Who wouldn’t ?” asked Mr. Rollins, 


more puzzled than enlightened by this confused. I ean’t tell so well whether the @nce was manifested, not so much in tears | 


| knobs I fee are in the cloth or are crumbs ®* in a subdued, silent composure—a solem- | 


stream of answers. 
| Why the horse, Pa; the boys all serab- 
bled in, and screamed, and laughed, and 


|whipped up the horse, but he wouldn’t | 


budge an inch, and the schoolmaster came 
land told them to get out, and let Mr. Rol- 
lins’ children see if they could drive him. 
Well, I took the reins, and just as soon as 
we were all seated, Sorrel looked round, as 
much as to say, ‘ that’s right,’ and off he 
started, and then how the boys cheered.” 

“ Do you suppose Sorrel knew ’twas time 
for us to come home?” inquired one, after 
all had listened to their father’s account. 

“T don’t know but he did, children; 
these creeturs know a good deal more than 
we think for. I guess I'll try Sorrel with- 
out hitchin’ him again.” 

The worthy man was completely over- 
come when at night the sagacious animal 
deliberately backed out of the shed, and 
turning into the main road, trotted off at 
just the right time for his load, which was 
safely returned as before. 

*“ Now, Doctor,” added Mr. Rollins in 
conclusion, “ it may sound like a pretty 
tough story, but it’s true. This creetur 
ain’t no great of a horse to look at, but no 
money would buy him. 
Sorrel has brought them children safe home. 
If anything keeps ’em in school longer than 
common, he adl/ays stands and waits as pa- 
tient as a lamb, until they come out, and 
then he is ready to start, but afore that, no 
whip or spur will start him out of his tracks. 
He ain’t very accomfnodatin’, for he won't 
take in any o’ the neighbor’s children. The 
boys try it often just to see how set he is 
about havin’ just his load and no more.— 
But it beats me to tell how he knows just 
when it’s time to start,” and pausing in his 
eulogy, Mr. Rollins stood gazing at his 
fuithful horse, with an air of superstitious 
admiration, as if unable to set any limits 
to the understanding he might possess. 

Mrs. P. P. W. 
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For the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

“ You were saying, last week, Bob, that 
you would like to hear more about the 
seven senses.” 

“Come, come, now, Uncle, don’t make 
fun of me. I know I said ‘ seven’ senses at 
first, but afterwards I found there were only 
Jive senses.” 

“ Well Lam glad you have that much 
information fastened upon your mind. Yes, 
five senses, as you say, among which is feel- 
iny, or the sense of touch, if you remember. 
Now suppose a person were deprived of this 
sense, Bob, what would be the consequence ?” 

“T hardly know, Uncle, but I should 
think he wouid feel awkward. He 
would have to fumble about a good deal in 
the dark before he could pick up a pin.” 

« Yes, his fingers would be all thumbs, as 
we say sometimes, when the nerves of our 


very 


hands are a little out of tune. You have 
felt that feeling, I suppose, Bob, haven’t 
you?” 

“ How, Uncle ?” 

“ Why, when you have intended to take 
the vinegar cruet your hand has jostled up 
against the mustard pot, or upset the salt 
cellar.” 

«“ Yes, Uncle, I knocked over an inkstand 
the other day, and I’m sure I wasn’t care- 
less ; I tried not to do it.” 

«“ That’s just it, Bob. 
the nerves of the hand and fingers being out 


That arose from 
of order. Too much study, or confinement 
| within doors, or driuking too much tea and 
coffee, will have this effect. But this is 
not exactly what I was going to talk about. 
I was going to make a few remarks upon 
the sense of feeling, and to show how neces- 
sary it is to one’s safety and comfort. Just 
run your fingers gently over this damask 
table cloth, and tell me what you feel.” 

“ Well, Uncle, I guess I feel little knobs 
‘and cross-threads, and a few crumbs ot 
bread, and the blade of a knife, and the 
handle of a spoon, and other objects that 
lie about the table.” 


Every day since, | 


jit appear to you.” 
| Well, everything feels indistinct and | 


of bread strown upon it. Nor can I so well 
‘distinguish the spoon from the knife.” 
“Quite right, Bob. So you see how) 
needful it is that the tops of the fingers 
should be able to distinguish one object from | 
janother, and that they should have those 


“Wasn’t it funny he! your knuckles along the cloth, and how does You. Very beautifnl was the friendship of 


these two children. 


When Charlotte died, the grief of Clem- 


nity that only a deep and settled sorrow 


could produce, and which was far different 


to the usual grief of children which brings 
only the “ tears forgot as soon as shed.” 

I am thankful that I have not to record 
the death of this dear Clemence. She lives 


curious lines in the skin which are visible ** happy wife and the devoted mother of a 


to the naked eye but especially so under a 
microscope. It is by means of these lines, 
‘and the nerves connected with them, that 
we are able to judge of the nature of the 
object under our fingers, which we cannot) 
do so well with our knuckles, and which we 
could not do at all if we had not the sense 
of touch.” 

« Well, I declare, Uncle, that’s very cu-| 
rious. I never took so much notice of the 
tops of my fingers before. What curious 
lines run all round them. I never thought 
| they were put there for any particular pur- 
pose.” 
| You see, Bob, it would be a serious 
| thing to be deprived of the sense of touch.” | 

“It would indeed, Uncle. And yet it 
would be no harm if the tops of our fingers | 
gave us less pain when we happen to put | 
them upon anything het.” 

“ You are altogether mistaken, my young 
philosopher. Pain, although quite a dif- 
ferent thing from what we call towch, is the 
safeguard of the body.” 

“The safeguard of the body, Uncle !— 
Why, people often die trom the effects of 

ain.” 

«“T know it, Bob. Still I stick to what 
I say. Suppose you felt no pain when you 
caught hold of a hot iron? You would 
hold it till your hand was burnt to the 
bone. Or suppose the pain from the hot 
iron were not felt until it burnt in very 
deep? Great injury would be done to your 
hand before you knew it; whereas, by| 
placing the seat of pain on the surface of 
our bodies, we are warned in sufficient time 
to avoid the danger.” 

“True, true, Uncle. I see the truth of 
| your observation now.” : 

“ Do you see another thing, Bob ?” 

«“ What is that, Uncle ?” 

“ How thankful we ought to be to Divine 
Goodness for having placed our souls in such 
wonderfully contrived bodies. We are 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made,’ as the 
Scriptures say. Our bodies are instruments 
of ten thousand strings. 


Strange they 
should remain in tune so many years. In 
this, too, we see the hand of an overruling 
Providence.” | 


-e- 
GOD MADE THEM ALL. 
Children, God made the pebbles that He in the stream ; 
You have seen them—so round, 80 smooth, and so bright, 


He painted the shells of the ocean, that gleam, 
Retiecting the sunshine, or stars’ milder light. 
The delicate hue of the violet He gave, 
The daisy’ pt eye at His touch opens wide, 
e bids the bright brook, in its windings, to lave, 
With cool-flowing ripples, the moss on each side. 


By a word of His power the mountains were made, 
Which rise so majestic, all free and alone ; 

Jne word from our Grod, and the proud waves were stay'd, 
And hush'd to low music the surge’s loud tone. 


He lists to the anthems which wild woods send up ; 
He hears the glad songs which ascend from the lea: 

"Tis grateful, the incense of love from the flower-cup, 
Or trills of wild worship from birds in the tree. 


God made the broad rainbow, so gorgeous and fair, 
A pathway of heaven, where angels come down 
To whisper anew, to sad hearts full of care, 
“Tis the promise of God—to the faithful a crown.” 


And God made the soul: O! mysterious and deep 
Are its waters, which stretch to eternity’s shore ; 

God placed in it longings which never can sleep, 
But awake to new life when time is no more. 





Dear children, let's love Him, and p 


praise Him, and pray, 
To “ awake in His likeness,” and bi fe . 


less him for aye. 
—_ 
For the Companion. 
MY PUPILS. 
CLEMENCE UNDERWOOD. 

Clemence was seven years old when 
first became a pupil in my school, and 
continued under my care five years. 
spirited little creature she was too! Had 
she been under the guidance of one who 
would seek to “ break her spirit” as the say- 
ing is, the attempt would have broken her 
heart also; for she was as sensitive as she 
was spirited. A word or a look from me 
would bring the quick tears into those bril- 
iant black eyes, and the long dark curls, 
would be flung down over her cheeks to hide 
the painful blush. And then she would 
change that mood and come up so nobly and 
ask my pardon before the whole school! 
Not secretly and as if she were ashamed of 
doing so; but in a voice that could be dis- 
tinctly heard by all. 

Then too, 


she 
she 


| London. 


throng of lovely children. Eight of these 


human blossoms cluster around her; and so 


serenely has old Time dealt with her, that 
she looks but as the elder sister of the fami- 
ly. God has blessed her with prosperity 
and health, and her own energy and activi- 
ty have proved that she has acknowledged 
the blessing. 

My little Clemence! scarcely has her 
sweet face altered from childhood. It wears 
the same noble, spirited look, and softens in- 
to the same sweet and kindly expression. 
looking at it, I could almost believe it was 
the child’s face shining up through its thick 
curls. God bless my Clemence now and 
forever ! 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





INFANT SEAMSTRESSES IN LONDON. 


It is said that one half the people in the world do not know | 


how the other halflive. This is true. Never until the final 
day will be known the secret histories of wickedness and 
wrong ; of struggle and suffering ; of pain, and sorrow, and 
hunger ; of momentary happiness and almost constant despair, 
that fill up the lives of myriads of people in every country. 
God alone can see all these ; but now and then a picture like 
the following is uncovered, which reveals the bitter lot of 
some portion of the human family. It is a description of the 
daily occupation of the daughters of a class of poor people in 
While reading it the young reader must remember 
that even their toilsome, gloomy life is paradise almost, com- 
pared with the wretchedness of thousands of other children all 
over the world. 

It was a small and very wretched apart- 
ment. In it was a bed and one chair.— 
There was no table, but there were three 
low forms, which were constantly tumbling 
over. On these forms were seated eleven 
“little girls.” The four on the front form 
could hardly, any of them, have been six 
yearsold. One of them was “ going of five.” 
The four girls behind were about seven 
years, perhaps, and there was one very well- 
behaved girl on the hindermost seat who 
might be ten, and two others a year or two 
younger. The eldest girl had evidently all 


,the fixing and all the responsibility, and 


was the only one athong the number that 
was paid for her work. 

These children were sewing “on slops.” 
The little things on the front form doing 
the hemming, while the others were steadily 
at work on “ band and gusset and seam.”— 
Perfect silence was commanded, but the 
little hemmers were continually disobeying. 
They all seemed in the utmost distress. 
One declared with many tears, that the 
next child had made her lose her needle ; 
the accused protesting that “she didn’t 
make her lose it, for she lost it her own self, 
and so that was a story that she had told.” 
Then another complained that another girl 
had said “ she hadn’t done the most.” 

The poor old woman had scarcely quieted 
them, when the little girl “-going of' five,” 
a cleanly, lovable, kissable little creature, 
burst forth with a most grievous lamenta- 
tion, because somebody behind had said that 
her “ father was transported, and he wasn’t 
transported, because he had gone in a booti- 
ful sip.” 

Hereupon the old woman threatened to 
“ bang” the offender, and at the same time 
declared that the story of the “ bootiful 
sip” was true. But the wicked girl con- 
tinued to nod persistently as the little five 
year old looked over her shoulder. Then 
followed another burst of grief, for « she 
had said so again.” And now the old wom- 
an proceeded to “bang” the tormentor.— 
The operation was quite a grandmotherly 
affair, after which there was a temporary 
silence. 

The little creature of five years, we were 
grieved to see, had hemmed nearly a yard 
of calico in the neatest manner, but all along 
there were crimson specks of blood, showing 
how sadly the little finger must have been 
pierced, As a reward for her industry she 
was allowed for a few minutes to look at 
and play with a new little pocket handker- 
chief on which was an inscription and a pic- 
ture of “ Hoop de dooden do,” and then her 
little eyelids drooped. Oblivion was gently 
stealing over the image on the handkerchief, 
and withdrawing all the dreary surroundings 
of misery. Then the expression of petulance 
and pain relaxed ; she was asleep. 

Intelligence of this fact was instantly re- 
ported to the old woman, by one of the other 
children, but she graciously permitted her 
to sleep a few minutes, declaring that she 
was worth two of the “tell tale,” and would 
get her task done first. 

For the making of the shirt, of which 


| 


'phraseology of the trade, the little girls 


| school of the House of Industry. 


“Very good. Now clench your hand,|strong! She was the well beloved friend | hard work of course, and which had algo 


expanded on it another day’s cruel labor on 
band, and gusset, and seam, the old woman 
received twopence-half-penny, or, in the 


were on the slops at half-a-crown a dozen, 

The mothers of these children were out 
in the city, most of them at least, at various 
kinds of employment, and were glad to have 
their children taken care of, and taught to 
sew besides. The old woman made them 
each a mug of warm coffee during the day, 
and took care they didn’t eat all their 
victuals at once. They hadn’t half enough 
to eat.—Englishwoman’s Journal. 


Compare your pleasant home, and happy 
lot, with their wretched and toilsome life, 
young reader. 

Paee a ee 
DEATH AT THE FIVE POINTS, 

« Please, Sir, can I see the doctor? Our 
little Mary, I fear, will die.” 

The mother came and sat down in the of. 
fice with a deathly pale child in her arms, 
There is many a little Mary at the Five 
Points, New York. This one was a sweet 
little girl of five summers. She had been 
born in the midst of poverty, and vice, and 
misery. Too young yet to be contaminated 
by vicious habits which she could not imi. 
tate, and by phrases she could not under. 
stand, there was a beauty that excited inter. 
est, and a fondness of disposition that won 
the love of her companions and _ teacher, 
She had been for some time a pupil in the 
And this 
little Mary Lucas was sick ; and it seemed 


| that the Friend of little children was about 


to take her to himself. 

It frequently happens that the attention 
of missionaries connected with the House of 
Industry is called to such cases, exciting the 
holiest and tenderest sympathies. Amid all 
the pressing cares and anxieties of the large 
family of the Institution, time was soon 
found to visit the home of Mary’s parents, 
It was not far away. Jostled, on this side 
and that, by drunken men and cursing wo- 
men, the visitor, entering No. 38 Baxter. 
street, made her way into the rear building, 

There is no waste ground on the “ Five 
Points.” Every inch not needed as flues 
for partial ventilation (so called), is covered 
by structures of various kinds and degrees 
of discomfort, into which are crowded the 
reeking, seething mass of poverty, vice, sick- 
ness, and wretchedness. Into one of these 
the visitor now entered, holding her breath, 
and groping her way carefully, step by step, 
up the precarious stairway. At length she 
reached the third story of the house. Al- 
though at mid-day, it was necessary to knock 
for admittance, before the door knob was 
found. The door opened. There was the 
shoemaker, husband and father, hard at work 
on the first job he had been able to procure 
for months. 

The mother stood behind the door she held 
open, that the ladies might pass into the 
room. The room! Qh! ye that delicate- 
ly walk on velvet carpets, or recline upon 
luxuriant sofas, sink to careless slumber on 
beds of down, and take your ease in spa- 
cious parlors made to minister to your com- 
fort by every appliance that wealth can com- 
mand, dare you look into that room? Its 
utmost dimension scarce six feet by ten. 

Behind the door, rolled up to the smallest 
compass, was all that represented a bed. 
On one end of this bed, lies an infant eight 
weeks old sleeping. On the other the pale, 
sweet face of the little sufferer starts the 
tears to the eyes of the new comers. Be- 
tween the bed and the one window, at the 
end opposite the door, stands a poor pine 
table, on which the shoemaker lays his tools 
and materials, as he sits on a box or trunk 
opposite. A small closet in one corner serves 
as cupboard and for their scanty supply of 
provisions, which, God help them ! is little 
enough. Their wardrobe is on their back. 
This is all, and it scarce leaves room enough 
for the poor mother and her two visitors to 
stand up inside the room. 

The suffering parents are not victims of 
intemperance. They are Germans and are 
willing to work, and have hitherto earned an 
honest livelihood. Long, unavoidable idle- 
ness, together with much sickness, has 
brought them to this distress. And now 
that property, health, and friends are gone, 
there seems to be this affliction also laid up- 
on them, that their dear one, their pet child, 
is about to die. 

It does not need a word of entreaty to 
gain assistance, and with rapid step the vis- 
itor returns to the house. Beef-tea, wine- 
whey, and whatever seems to be best for the 
little patient, is soon on its way, with the 
doctor, for the sick-room. 

There was but a ray of hope, but who 
could neglect to administer to her wants, so 
long as a ray appeared ? 

From time to time the mother came, with 
tearful eyes and broken utterance, to report 
the symptoms of decline. That deadly ene- 
my of infant life, foul air and pent-up rooms, 
was surely doing its work. Little Mary 
lived, with all care, scarcely two days. — 

At length the bereaved mother came to 
the House, and one sobbing word told the 
end—“ Dead ;” and all that remains for 


her affectionate nature was so his baby did the hemming, a whole day’s friends to do is to furnish becoming appar- 
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el for the graye. Mary’s form rests quiet- do thou help us, and not let us be tempted prevent a laugh at the queer look of his vis-| of humor? If so, remember to put on a! py THE LATE FOREIGN MAILS. 


ly in the tomb, and her happy spirit doubt-| more than we are able to bear. We thank itor, but keeping down his feelings, he kind-| smiling fac 


Jess rejoices where no foul air or miserable| thee, O blessed Jesus, for thy great love to ly said : 
want shall blanch the sweet face, and no/|us, which made thee willing to submit to| “Well, Teddy, whathasbro 
strange hand shall be needed to smooth the | temptation for our sakes. ash away our; “ If you please, Mister ward,” said | 
illow of pain. The father and mother and | sins in thy blood, and let thy Holy Spirit | the boy, ~ I knows where yer dog is.” 
fant still remain as objects of charity, and take away all love of sin from our hearts., Now Edward had lost his pet dog, Carlo, | 
may yet need a friendly and full hand.—' Hear us, heavenly Father, for Jesus’ sake. | for several days, and after much inquiry | 
Tribune. Amen. had given it up as never to be found again. | 
—-+e- oi : | Hence his eyes flashed with delight when | 
A NOBLE EXAMPLE. | THE a ek tae SaAe Teddy spoke of knowing Carlo’s where- | 
The celebrated Wesley could be noble in|} An old minister said, “ Whenever I am) abouts. 
his reproofs as in all things else. Joseph Called on to reprove a fault in any member ‘Then Teddy told Edward how one of his 
Bradford was for many years his travelling of my congregation, LT always beginby think- neighbors had Carlo tied up in his yard, and 
companion, and considered no assistance to ing seriously of two of my own faults. | offered to take him to the spot, “ for,” said | 
him too servile, but was subject to changes | This minister had learned to understand | the boy, “ yer was kind to me the other day, | 
of temper. Wesley directed him to carry the words of our Lord,— First cast out the | and so I thought I would tell you about the 
a package of letters to the post ; Bradford | eam out of thine own eye, and then shalt | dog.” 
wished Teen Side annua Seiki Wesley thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of | Carlo was soon found, and when Edward 
was urgent, and insisted ; Bradford refused. thy brother’s eye. (Matt. vii. 1-5.) | told his mother about it he said: « Mother, 
«Then,” said Wesley, “ you and I must Do you never blame a fault in others dear I’m glad I was kind to poor Teddy. It not 
r py reader, without thinkiug that the all-seeing | only made me happy and Eddy happy, but 
«Very good, sir,” replied Bradford. | eye of God mel see a fault as bad, or even | it brought back my poor lost Carlo. I do 
They slept over it. On rising next morn- | WOFS¢, 1m you: Kast | believe kindness pays.” 
ing, Wesley accosted his old friend, and | “ Edward was right. Kindness does pay. 


° SCRIPTURE KNOWLEDGE. I . 
*? bo had 6 | It pay: resent pleasure, d usuall 
asked if he had considered what he had| Land, tench ite aa Wa tee, | It pays in pre’ pleas and usually 





eaid, that “they must part?” | Thy Sacred Word of truth ; | pours a hundredfold into the lap of him who | 
« Yes, sir,” replied Bradford. | And send thy Spirit from above, | practices it. Yes, kindness pays.—S. S, Adv. | 
«And must we part?” inquired Wes-| 


To teach me in my youth. ae th ie 

ley. 

« Please yourself, sir,” was the reply. | 
«Will you ask my pardon?” rejoined 
Wesley. | 
«No, sir.” 
«You won't ?” | 
«“ No, sir.” | 
«Then I will ask yours!” replied the} 
eat man. | 
Bradford melted under the example, and | 
wept like a child. 
} 


Give me to read its histories o’er, NELLIE’S CONFESSION. } 
And learn thy way to know : Little Nellie Scott came up close to her | 

The steps thy saints have marked before, | mother, one day, with such a sad face that 
In them with care to go. |Mrs. S. laid down her work, and said, | 


Teach me my lost estate to know, p What is the matter? Speak, my child, | 
My Saviour, too, to see, _ jand tell me what troubles you,” 
Who died and suffered all his woe, |" Nellie could not raise her head, though 
To eave a child Bie ws. | her mother spoke very kindly, but she said 


Oh! may I read of him with joy 1«‘T have been naughty, mamma. John 
And learn to love him too ; : | pe * wow | 


|had my book—my new red book—and would 
And may I all my powers employ, | a) s 5 | 
His blessed will to do!—S. S. Visitor. | 20t give it to me, and—I struck him, and | 


ores |made him ery.” | 
IRD NEVER SING a “What! struck your dear little lame! 
— ae | THE MAGPIE AND THE PIGEONS. Piss... a y 
4 FABLE. 


A gentleman riding with his family in the! A “Qh! mother, I am so sorry—do forgive 
country saw a beautiful bird. His son, A magpie, who envied the comfort of the | me—please do. I asked Johnny if he 


about four years old, noticed and watched it | P!geons 1n their nice pigeon-house, disguised | would, and I went into the bedroom and told 
with great interest. The father thought he herself and got inamong them. As long a8 Jesus—and I don’t think I 
would gratify him still more by a nearer she was quiet, she seemed ” Bs one of) again,” : | 
view of its plumage, and, leaving his car- them ; but before long she talked and chat. | “T hope not, my child. You should be} 
riage, raised his gun and shot it. tered, and made so much_ noise, that they jalways kind to little brother. He can not | 

His little boy (his large, lustrous eyes discovered her, and turned her out. | run about as you can, all day, and is never | 
swimming in tears) exclaimed, as he brought |, “ Even a fool, when he beldeth his peace, tired of looking at pictures; so, when he 
it to the carriage door, “ Father, that bird counted be ome _(Prov. xvii. 28.) wants your little books, let him take them ; | 
will NEVER sing again ?” pe A fool's voice is known by multitude of for he never injures them, you know. Kins| 

That father says he has never had the words.” (Eccles. v. 3.) jmother, darling; Tam glad to have you| 
heart to shoot a bird since. come and confess your faults. I forgive you | 

Remember, boys, if you exercise your | | entirely—and am glad, too, that you went | 
skill in this way, you destroy one of God’s to Jesus. He will help you put away all} 
creatures, and hush a song which is praise | wrong feelings. He was once a child him-| 
to its Maker. LITTLE TEDDY. |self, but never angry or quarrelsome. He 

i Teddy Gorman is an Irish boy. His pa- | ¥25 always gentle and kind. Do you re- 
TEMPTATION. rents are poor, shiftless, and without the member the little hymn,— 

Little Carry, a bright-eyed, cheerful girl, least ambition for anything’ higher than a/ 
six years old, was gazing upon some pretty- | hut, a pig, a cow, a few hens, and work 
looking scissors in a glass case. At length enough to furnish the wherewithal to pay for | 
an urgent request is made to her mother for the “praties” and the “rint.” Teddy | 
a pair. seems born to inherit the same lack of thrift ; | 

“ No, Carry dear, by-and-by ; a little old-| and although his eye is bright and his tongue | 
er, and you shall.” so free to wag, one would almost believe his | 

A few days after, Carry was observed by gums were rubbed with a bit of the blarney- | LATE. 
her mother looking at the scissors wishfully. stone, and not with ivory or coral. .,_| “Carl is late. He loitered by the way | 
“Carry, do you know that Satan is tempt-| “ Get off the side-walk with your dirty) 440 moments fled unperceived, and when| 
i ? Did not mother say No?” swill-cart !” said a well-dressed boy to Ted- Tier é te 
mE yout stages y f 4 seh sac ipa: he started for the school-house, ‘the door 

Tn the course of a few days the child was dy one afternoon as he was driving his little was shut.’ He was tardy. After the de-| 
left alone in the shop, and was drawn to the dog-cart along the street in pursuit of « swill votional exercises, the door was opened | 

lass case. The mother overheard her say- for his “ darlint pig. . again, and Carl called up to the master’s 
ing, “ Go away, Satan; don’t you know it! Teddy’s lips swelled and his eyes flashed 


shall ever do so} 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








became a child, 
Make me humble, meek, and mild 
“T thy little lamb would be 
Jesus, | would follow thee ; 
Samuel was thy child of old, 
‘ake me, too, Within thy fold.” 


—Child at Home. 


—+@-+——_ 








: ‘ : - ; . | desk. | 
is very wicked of you to tempt me, when with passion as this command fell upon his Why was he late ? | 
mother said I was not to have any ?” jear. Guiding his dog to the side of a fence Te iia Lone | 
ds | which ran in front of a vacant lot, he picked | Why didu’t he wee | 

WORSHIPPING THE DEAD. |a dry turnip from his tub and sent it whist- | 


He couldn't tell. 
So he began to ery. He had broken one | 


. p p , | ling through the air after the well-dressed 
The Chinese worship their dead friends. boy, muttering as he threw it : 


AX éertain seasons of the year the slopes of} + a ; ofthe school regulations, wasted his own| 
“ ville. ‘ a ie a i aos et pi % There, take that, ye — of a heretio, jand his teacher’s time, had no excuse to of- | 
the hills where the dead are an’ I wish it were a stone for yer sake. er. axed’ eo hho talk Gadi aioud ti | 
covered with crowds of Chinese, who sur-| This act brought the well-dressed hoy to | But rss > wd fh ge ae 
round the tombs of their ancestors, praying Teddy's side in a great fury. Cuffing his “a Cs fee ‘oh * je MISCHIer. 
to them, and burning incense before them, | g, artil aid: Courae art Wer Eoaee. | 
, g ears heartily, he said : | So it ie with all fault —_ 
and presenting them with dresses of paper,| «Take that, vou li Teh’ ti 1 So 10 18 with all our faults, young readers. 
I g ake that, you little Irish beggar! It! mov are ¢ hE sent ‘ ‘cubits 
and paper money, fancying that these are | you don’t behave yourself I'll have you sent ry map ee nyo A erage a ok 
useful gifts to them in the world of spirits. | to the station-house for be ing.” ae bag shoul * aati determine that we 
Sticks of incensearealsolightedevery evening, | a si blu i hood ; 
in their houses, and all along the highrouds; pall, “His dog added his growl, and the atc ‘ed age reget ne | 
and the gongs, or tain-tams, are beaten 1M | gtreet was quite vocal with the grating con-|° 2° . | 
all the ships in the harbor in honor of their cert, Then mingling in the ir at thn One false step, one wrong habit, ong Cor- | 
ilols, In every attractive spot, under the | yoice of another well-dressed boy, who now rupt companion, one loose principle, wreck 
most beautiful trees, there are altars raised, od ] st oe all your prospects, and all the hopes of those 
5 r , stepped up, and, laying his hand on the | 15 love y. 
on which perfumes and offerings of different | shoulder of his friend, suid : | ato: LOVE Fon. 
kinds are laid before these idols “St o- ir : | Never be late, lazy or careless anywhere. | 
oe ’ Stop, Charley, don’t hurt the little fel- Or if you have been, resolve that you nev- 
pe |low. He would not have thrown the tur- er will ee ; y 
THE FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL. [nip at you if you had not spoken unkindly ay 
A little French boy, in one of the Sab-| bie first.” : sie a 
bath schools of Paris, was asked by his teach- | That's where yer right, mister!” growled 
er if there was anything in the Bible about | Teddy. _ : ms 
Sabbath schools. After a moment’s hesita- | Nev er mind, Teddy, resumed the boy, Y c 1 
tion, the pupil replied that he would tell “ don’t ery. Charlie won’t hurt you any | One morning his breakfast did not exactly 
Mieke Pine Sunday. |more. Here is a nice apple-for you. Take | suit this little boy, and he pushed his plate 
‘An the appointed hour the lad appeared, it, and when you come to my father’s house | away from him. His parents inquired the 
iad Dein & AbCKCEE te ‘kaw clearly set I'll see that they give you lots of swill.” cause. He gave no pleasant answer, but 
forth three distinct propositions,—namely, | “Thankee.’, replied Teddy, grasping the | continued to be sullen and displeased. This 
that the first Christian Sabbath school was |®PPle and looking furtively into the kind made his father and mother very unhappy, 
held in the temple at Jerusalem ; that Christ | face of the speaker. to see their little son exhibit such a naughty | 
himself was the first Sabbath school teacher ; | “ Come, Charlie,” said the kind boy, “ let | spirit. They were about to send him away 
and that he had for his pupils the Jewish |" hurry home now. Teddy won’t throw | from the table intohis own room, when Char- | 
doctors of the law, of whom he asked and|®"y more turnips at you.” ley took his spoon in his hand, and looked | 
camuared-cus Sere which greatly astonish- Charlie let his friend Edward lead him off, | up with a smile, and said, | 
prea > ater ete though not without grumbling at his “med-| + I'll try to be good.’ 
dling,” as he called it, “ with his concerns.”| He began to eat his breakfast, and was 
Sey oy A week from the day of the above inci-|not only happy himself, but restored happi- 
PRAYER. dent, Eddie was busy with his studies at/ ness to all at thetable. Nothing causes pa- 
O heavenly Father, thou knowest how | home when Teddy came asking to see him. | rents so much sorrow as to see their children 
many temptations we have in this world, | The servant led the little big-coated fellow | disobedient and ill-natured. Do any other | 
and how very weak and sinful we are. Q/|into Edward’s room. Edward could hardly | little boys and girls ever feel cross and out | 
J y y' g | 


eddy’s yell was like the roar of a young | 





YVLL TRY TO BE GOOD. 
“ Little Charley is generally a very pleas- | 
ant boy, but sometimes inclined to pout. 


| m0 








| to be good. 
ht you here?” == 


| LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF WHITE-NOSE WOOD- 
(HUCK. 


| per vol. 25 cents, or $3.00 


| is an advantage, because they could thus be 


e, and, like little Charley, ‘¢ry 1 gy. prancis MASON writes from Toungoo, Chins : 
‘iy R — There is no medicine in so constant dem as the 
| Pain Kille 1 cannot fancy the limit to ite sale did 
“ RN ee, {1 alwaye have it onhand. Please send me forty-eight 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE’S boxes without delay.’ 
| Rev G. P. Watrous, writing from Shvequzecs, Barmah, 
| i a 
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New and Attractive Juveniles. ‘= 












List oF 





:—* There is a great demand for your Pain 
setation. We consider it almost one of the necessaries 
life. Please forward tweive boxes (via Calcutsa) by 
I. | first opportunity. 1 enclose draft on Treasurer of A. 
E M. Union for the amount. 
be ses oe ea | Rev. B. C. Thomas writes from Henthada:— I gm 
And What Was Seid and Done In It. | sorry to say that | have no Pain Killer now on band, and 
| have not had for a month past. By some combination of 
circumstances, two boxes reached me at once; | then 
Illustrated by | thought it would be difficult to dispose of to much ; but 
| it is all gone, and I have ordered some from Rangoon, 
mmend this book as one of | but faled to getit. The favtis, the Pain Killeris be- 
the most entertaining and instructive juveniles of the season. | coming popularin these parts; not only among the na- 
tives, but also among the British officers and resicents. 
More has been bought by the natives of late than usual, 
for the reason the cholera has been prevalent.’ 
Bouton, Eng., June 4, 1859. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son: 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIOLET,” “ DAISY,” ETC. 
Ini vol. i6mo. 207 pages. Price, 62 cents. 
Billings. 





It. 
PICTURES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE SWISS. 
In 1 Vol. l6mo. 262 pages. Price,75 cents. Illustrated by Billings. 
This book contains a collection of Swiss stories, mostly his- | Sirs,—l have very great pleasure in recon mendin: 
torical, which abound in romance and entertainment. The | your medicine. was suffering a few weeks since pony 4 
pom neo — pede oo foe ye sae ‘apple from ne — ps int called B itis, a: d could scarcely take 
of his son by order oi ne tyrant Gessier, is bu chinen . , 
many other equally entertaining stories connected with the | @2y food. I was recommended to take your Pain Killer, 
early history of the Swiss, which are for the first time, now | and after taking a few doses, I was completely cured. 
collected into a volume. } Yours respectfully, THS. WILKINSON. 
| P. 8.—1 have recommended the same medicine to many 
| of my friends for different complaints, and in every in- 
| stance it has had the desired effect of doing gcod, T. W. 
| MaNncuester, Eng., May 31, 1859. 
| _ Having tested the medicine called Pain Kili ak, manu- 
This little volume commences a series, the object of which | factured by Perry Davis & Son of Providence, in the 
<a L-, be oad [= Lan’ Roe plage ediieed norane’ United States, 1 have much pleasure in speaking of its 
See ease Oy ne Seeeee San Or een ee ae cacti | great efficacy and usefulness. ‘lwo years ago | was sud 
alynace eee eee een ee eee: Siaay ‘afflicted witn a painful internal disease, when a 
friend of mine, (who had just returned from the States,) 
Iv. seeing my anguish, gave me a small perea J of Pain 
Killer which he had brought with him, and which I took 
internally, as he directed. The relief was immediate, 
and so satisfied was | of its value asa medicine, that! 
| immediately sent over to New York for nalf a dozenof 
the age bottles, and I am thankful to say it has proved 
| to my family and to others who have used it, of inestima- 
ble value, and relief to almost all kinds of suffering aud 
OUR STANDARD JUVENILE PUBLICA- pain. Yours , H.D.M 
TIONS. Sold by all dealers in medicine 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 








NELLY AND HER FRIENDS. 


In 1 vol. l6mo. Price 62 cents. INustrated by Billings. 


In 1 vol. l6mo. Price, 38 cents. Mlustrated by Billings. 
A capital book for the little folks. 





In 10 vols. Price per vol. 50 cts. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
Rollo on the Atlantic. | Rollo in London. | Rollo in Scotland. | OR, COUGH LUZENGES, 
Rollo in Paris. Rollo in Rome. Rollo in Geneva. 
Rollo in Swiwerland. | Rolloon the Rhine. | Rollo in Holland. | Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Rollo in Naples. H Cure any Irritation or Sureness of the Throat. 
‘The most popular, the most sestractive, and the most inter- | 


taining series of Juveniles yet issued Reli aise Mankiun tt hin i 
sc Saataliaelad . _ elieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption. 
MY UNCLE TOBY'S LIBRARY. | Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 
BY FRANCIS FORRESTER, ESQ. | 
This Library consists of 12 volumes, elegantly bound, and il- 
ustrated with upwards of Sixty Beautiful Engravings. Price 
r 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Brown's Bronchial Troches 


Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS. 


be ndispensable to PUBLIC SPaa.aRs. 
Each book is printed in large and splendid type, upon supe- 
aw 


rior paper. The judicious parent cannot find, within the whole 
range of American juvenile literature, a better series of books 
for the instruction and entertainment of children between the 
ages ofseven and fourteen, than is comprised in “ My Uncle 
‘Toby's Library.” 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 51—2t 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches,. 
‘** A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, &c.’* 
Dr. G, F. BiggLew, Boston. 
“* Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoarseness.”” 
eV. HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 
** I recommend their use to Public Speakers.”’ 
ev. E. H. Cuapin, New York. 
** Most salutary relief in Bronchitis.” 
ev. 8. SeiGFRIED, Morristown, Ohio. 
** Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from 
‘old.”? Kev. 5. J. P. ANDERSON, Bt. Louis. 
“* £ffectual in removing Hoarseness and Irritation of 
| the Throat, so common with Speakers and Singers.” 
a ipa cies Prof. M. 8taC\ JUHNDSUN, LaGrange, Ga. 
lil | Teacher of Music, Southern Female College. 
MOLIPAT ERESENTS. | **Great benefit when taken before and after preact ing, 
JOSEPH L. BATES, | as they prevent Hoarseness. From their pist effect, 1 
No. 129 Washington Street, | think they will be of permanent advantage to me.’’ 
Has now ready for sale, a choice stock of 


E. Row.isy, A. M 
RICH FANCY GOODS, H 


ev . 
President Athens College, Teun. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
| 3m 
Comprising many new and beautiful articles, selected with 
reference to the 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 
The opportunity for purchasers to make selections of 
APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
For every one, is unequalled. 
No. 129 Washington Street, | 
Four doors north of School street. 





| 
P®9 BONO PUBLICO.—We commend the reader to test the 
rtue of Redding’s Russia Salve, if so unfortunate as to C 
n accident from a cut, burn, scald, or any other simi- 
se. It will not be found wanting in efficacy. Sold every- 
at 25 cents a box. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR CHILDREN. 
The Subscriber is publishing a most interesting series of Books 
| n, 


for Childre: 
ENTITLED 
THE PERCY FAMILY, 
BY REV. DANIEL C. BDDY. 
The first volume with Beautitul Illustrations, covering 
{ A VISIT TO IRELAND, 
; With Sketches of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and other cities, Ex- 
cursions to the Lakes of Killarney, the Giant's Causeway 
and other world-famed places, with many 
charming Irish scenes, is 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 1lémo. Price 63 cts. 


5l—3w | 





MARTIN L. BRADFORD & CO.’S, 
142 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Importers of Cutlery, Hardware, Skates, and Fishing Tackle | 
1S THE PLACE WHERE THE BOYS CAN BUY BOXES CONTAINING | 
A Whole Sett of Carpenter's Tools, | 
ALL KINDS OF SKATES, 
EVERY SORT OF JACK KNIVES AND POCKET KNIVES: 
GARDEN TOOLS, FISHING RODS, LINES, HOUKS, 





The second of the series, entitled 
Through Scotland & England, 


With Descriptions of the Highlands, Walks about Melrose and 

ylugh, Visits to Edinburgh and other cities, a Tour down 

into England, with accounts of the People, Manners and Cus- 

, Manufactories, Cathedrals, Castles and Cities, embrac- 

ing much readable information in a very small compass, in- 
teresting alike to young and old, 

IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
Persons selecting Books for the Young cannot do better than 
to examine these beautiful volumes, which are finely illustrat- 


ed. They will be found pure in morals, instructive and enter- 
taining, and altogether unique and popular in their design. 


Setts of Mathematical Drawing Instruments. 
IT IS THE PLACE, TOO, WHERE THE GIRLS CAN BUY 
SCISSORS, NEEDLES, 
Ladies’ Companions, | 


Containing Scissors, Bodkin, Tape, Needles, Thimbles, 
en Knives, Glove Hooks, Crotchet Needles, &c., 


SCHOOL PENKNIVES, 
Collars for their little dogs, Hooks to button their Gaiter Boots. 
Girls’ Skates, 
Presents for their Fathers and Brothers ; Photographs of Edinburgh 
AND THE PLACE WHERE THE | pmons the Hig nds 
PARENTS OF THE GIRLS AND BOYS serpentine To: 


London from St. Pau 
Buy all sorts of CUTLERY for THE TABLE, and all kinds of com 
HARDWARE for Family Use. or ae 





CONTENTS OF VOLUME 2. 
| Arrival at Glasgow Westminister Abby 
Crystal Palace of 1838 
Thames Tunnel 
A day among the Lions 
A Sabbath in London 
‘iews of Street Lite 
Windsor Castle & Hampton 





Tower of London White Clifts of Dover [Court 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTION- A. F. GRAVES, 
ARY, PICTURIAL EDITION, 


24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 8 
1,500 Illustrations. Saal 


PRICE: 96,50 | ELEGANT JUVENILES FOR TRE 
. ’ ° HOLIDAYS. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. | A NEW FAIRY BOOK! 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Farry Dreams, OR WANDERINGS IN Exe Lanp. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

It has retained all the good of its predecessors, and has added 7 7 ™ aise 
new and valuable improvements. * * * * Hon. Horace Brg Mrs. J. G. Austin, on tinted paper, and richly — 
Mann has said: “ It is the best defining Dictionary in the Eng- § 
lish Language,” and eminent scholars and orators, like Daniel 





m1. 

Webster, . Hl. Prescott, and others, have declared them- DANDY JACK, 

selves de diy in favor of the accuracy and extent of its defi- 

nitions. in this respect, (pronunciation) Webster's works Tue Cetesratep Equestrian Perrormer. 

to us at least as good and authoritative as any we have seen. * 4 . * 

‘These ulterations (orthography) appear to us not only reasona-| Splendidly illustrated by Hammatt Billings Esq. 5. 


bie, but also ular, \, “¥ we are sny ten million school 
books are annually published in the United States, compiled by z ? 
authors who recognize Webster as ete Sandan of orthogra- JACK AND HARRY. 

phy. * * Too high praise cannot be bestow on the execu- . . * ‘ . 
tion of the wood cuts. To present these cuts all by themselves, BY Mary and John Howitt. Tinted paper. Splendidiy illus- 
ated on better | tated. 31,00 





paper, aud be easier and to greater advantage 
distinct heads. * * A table of Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, 
occupying seventy quarto es, and containing over 2000 





FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS. 


words, the meaning and use of which are shown more clearly And other pretty stories of my Childhood. By Frank. 
and minutely than in any other work with which we are ac- | Splendidly iNustrated. 3 
quainted. * * No unimportant and arbitary compounds And a great variety of New Juveniles, to which the atten- 
have been admitted in the appendix of this edition. * * * tion of the trade is solicited. 


That a volume like this, of 1750 quarto pages, handsomely got 
up, protusely illustrated, alike substantial and attractive, and , 
embodying an amount of literary labor found in few other | 


J. E. TILTON & CO., 
works, can be pure «d as low as this is, is one of the marvels | 161 Washington St., O osit i St. 
of modern ‘kilt and enterprise.— Massachusetts Teacher, Sept. | s . PP on 7S = 
1859. | 
“GET THE BEST.” GET THE HANDSOMEST. i= 
GET THE CHEAPEST. GET WEBSTER. | 
47° Specimen pamphiets of the new features sent by mail | 
on application. 47—2m. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
1859. 
UNBIVALLED STOCK OF BOYS’ FALL 





e Sie Sve 
SILVER SOAP. 

A simple preparation for Cleaning Silver Plate Jewelry 
Mirrors, Marble, &c., far more convenient and effectiv 
thanany other. One-half the labor of house-cleaning 
may be saved by using this Soap, which cannot possibly 
injure the finest zinc white, and as no scrubbing is re- 
quired, the saving of the wear of the paint is much great 
erthanthe costof the soap. It leaves the surface as 
pure and white as when new. Manufactured only by the GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Boston Indexical Soap Company. 


SAFFORD & BURDITT, Agents, OAK HALL, 
63 Tremont street. 32 and 34 North Street. 39 
. 


AND 
WINTER CLOTHING, 
—AT— 
Wholesale. 


& A superb assortment, well worthy the examina 
tion of dealers before purchasing eleewhere. 


26—6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| 
BOSTON, DECEMBER 22, 1859. | 
THE BUCCANEERS. 

Every body has heard of the Buccaneers, | 
who used to roam about the seas in fast sailing | 
yessels, doing the work of pirates, robbing and 
killing the crews of every ship they fell in with. 
‘Two or three hundred years ago the ocean was 
covered with these desperate fellows. They 
were known by various names. The English 
called them buccaneers ; the French flibustiers 
(from whence the term filibuster comes ;) the 
Dutch called them zee-rovers, while among 
themselves they were known as Brethren of the 
Coast, a very soft name for men engaged in 
such a desperate business. 

The dress of these ruffians assorted well with 
their brutal character. It consisted of a frock 
or shirt dyed in the blood of cattle, with 
trousers prepared in the same manner. A 
leathern belt or girdle was strapped round their 
waists, in which they stuck their knives, sa- 
bres and pistols. 

Many of those lawless villains were the sons 
of respectable parents, who ran away from 
their homes, and getting into bad company, 
learned all sorts of vices. A noted fellow 
named Dampier, was the son of a wealthy far- 











mer in Somersetshire, England ; and another 
called Morgan, descended from a highly re- 
spectable Welsh family. But in a 
buccaneers were found men of all countries 


crew 0 


and climates. 

They had their rules of government among 
themselves. When they plundered a ship or a 
town, the property was regularly divided 
among shares. So much to 
the men, and so much to the officers, from the 
captain downward. Strange to say, they had 
a kind of respect for the Sabbath. A bucca- 
neer captain named Sawkins, threw the dice 


them in certain 


overboard because he found his men playing at 
that game on the Sabbath. Yet, (to show how 
sin darkens the mind,) the very next day he 
murdered the unoffending crew of a richly 
laden vessel, and transferred the cargo to his 
own ship. A French commander also shot one 
of his most faithful followers for behaving im- 
properly during the time of prayers. 

These buccaneers, or sea-robbers, as they 
might be called, showed great bravery in fight. 
They often had to contend against ten times 
their own number, and many a large town was 
destroyed and pillaged by a few score of their 
men. 

Bad as these rovers were, they did some 
good. Their discoveries 
were very important. 


of unknown lands 
Dampier did a great 
He was eminent as a natu- 
ralist and philosopher, and some great authors 
have styled him ‘ the learned Dampier.’’ Yet 
no one knows when or how he died, or where 
he was buried. 

The race of buccaneers have long since 


perished. 


deal in this way. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 
Tue Parcy Famy. By Daniel C. Eddy. Bos- 
ton. Andrew F. Graves, 29 Cornhill. 

We run no risk in predicting a wide circu- 
lation for this excellent little work. It gives 
a sketchy and entertaining account of European 
travel, undertaken, it would seem, by an in- 
telligent family, who pass through Great 
Britain and Ireland, and other countries on 
the Continent, noting all that was really worth 
seeing, as they passed along, and committing 
the whole to writing in a pleasing conversa- 
tional style, chiefly intended for young people, 
but scarcely less attractive to persons of mature 
years, Though designed as a kind of serial, 
each volume will be complete in itself, and in 
addition to pleasant anecdote and personal ad- 
venture, will embrace a large amount of valua- 
ble information touching the history, topogra- 
phy, manners and customs of the countries of 
which it treats. The work is nicely embellished, 
and will doubtless find a place in every juvenile 
library. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





N. Wrentham, Nov. 
Dear Companion :—As I am considerably 
acquainted with you, I feel as if you must 
continue your visits, you tell me such nice sto- 
ries. I have but one brother andsister: They 
like the stories as wellasI do. My mother 
says you were a Companion of hers when she 
was young, though she is not very old now, 
and she likes you as well as ever if not better. 
We all seem to like you, so you must come and 
visit us another year. 
From your friend, 


26, 1859. 


R. L. M. 


Chicopee, Nov. 26, 1859. 

Messrs. Olmstead & Co.: Gents.—The Youth’s 
Companion has been taken in our family for 
twenty years or more, first by a much loved 
sister, who has long since to that Eden 
above, and then by an elder brother, till I was 
able to read, since which time it has been sent 
in my name. It is (as it always has been) 
highly prized by all. If ai? liked it as well as 


| deman 





we do, you would hardly be able to su ply the 
i. Enclosed please find one dollar to 
pay for 1860.  Yourstruly, E. M.A. 





VARIETY. 





THE COVENANTER’S ESCAPE. 


In the dark persecution in Scotland nearly 
two centuries ago, of which our readers have 
heard as ** the black °65,’’ one of God's most 
worthy servants is recorded to have escaped his 
enemies by a most daring leap. This man, 
whose name was William Craig, was surprised 
by the dragoons one day ona moor in Galloway. 
He could not get to his house, as they had cut 
off his retreat. All he could do was to run for 
a bog, where he had often hidden from his foes, 
but long before he could reach it he was over- 
taken and led back to his door. There the 
brutal soldiery amused themselves by insulting 
his wife’s terrors. 


At length they decided to take him to aridge | 


half a mile distant, overlooking the source of a 
beautiful stream, and to shoot him, and leave 
his body to the care of any one whose love for 
Christ might outweigh their fear of enemies, 
and induce them to give it the rites of burial. 
They set out, having tied their prisoner behind 
a dragoon for greater safety. His practiced 
eye followed the windings of the stream, and 
saw that they had selected the only spot where 
he had the slightest hope 5f escape. Slipping 
down from the horse the instant his bonds 
were untied, he sprang out from the bank, and 
alighted twenty feet down the descent. In- 
stantly grasping his feet in his hands he rolled 
downwards over the soft sward so rapidly, that 
though the bullets from his foes whistled 
round him, he was untouched. A dense mist 
rose suddenly, and hid him from his pursuers, 
and in its friendly gloom he found asafe retreat 
till they were gone. 

It was the last escape he had, for ere long 
the persecution ceased, and he came back to 
his dwelling by the frith. He survived the 

ersecution for upwards of fifty years, and told 
the story of his escape to his children’s children 
to the third generation. 

His family suffered peculiarly in those dark 
ages. No fewer than five of his relatives expe- 
rienced the severity of Claverhouse. One of 
them was shot, herding his sheep, and at dead 
of mght his wife buried his body. One made 
his escape from a threatened death by burning, 
and sought in Geneva the safety his home re- 
fused. He returned and slept with his fathers 
in peace long after Dundee and his myrmifons 
had passed to their account. Their descendants 
are to be found at this day wealthy and re- 
spected, verifying the promise, ‘ Them that 
1onor me I will honor.”,—Am. Mess. 


AUNT MARY’S ADVENTURE. 

Aunt Mary paid us a visit the other day, and 
we were all right glad to see her; for Aunt 
Mary is one of those dear old ladies who do not 
lose their youthful feelings as age comes on, 
but retain their relish for existence, and their 
interest in the world around them. ‘There is 
an old age that is ‘* dark and unlovely,’’ but 
Aunt Mary's is not of that kind. Age has not 
dimmed her smile, nor has adversity soured her 
heart. She is the best of company, because 
she freely communicates her varied experiences 
in life, and takes a kindly interest in all around 


1er. 

But we set out to tell Aunt Mary’s Adven- 
ture. To fully enjoy it you should hear her 
tell it, but it was something in this wise. 

** Don’t you think,” said Aunt Mary, ‘I 
went into a store in Boston, and passing to the 
back part of it, saw another apartment beyond 
into which I attempted to enter, but just as [ 
was about passing through the doorway, I saw 
another lady coming out. So I stepped aside, 
when the lady disappeared. I then attempted 
to pass on, but was prevented by another lady 
coming out, and I stepped aside again. On 
again presenting myself at the doorway a third 
lady appeared, and this time I stopped to look 
at her. Thinks I, that old lady is about my 
age, and really she looks like one of our family 
—just then it dawned upon me that I was 
looking at my own reflection in a mirror, and 
that the three ladies I had seen were images of 
myself !’’ 

You may be sure Aunt Mary’s nieces and 
grand children laughed long and loud at this 
recital. They thought it such a good joke that 
Aunt Mary didn’t know herself! Probably 
she is not so much accustomed to view herself 
in the mirror as they are!—Portland Trans- 
cript. 


OYSTERS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 


Oysters have but three formidable enemies, 
namely: the wire-worm or drill, the insect 
which has honey-combed so many of the Great 
Eastern or Eaton’s Neck oysters ; the star-fish, 
and, in some countries, the monkey, who, at 
low tide, walks out to their beds, and thrust- 
ing a stone between their two shells, readily 
scoops them out with his paw. We have heard 
the same story related in regard to the crab and 
lobster. When the wire-worm reaches the 
body of the oyster, probably boring the shell 
by the aid of some acid secretion, he stops, and 
never leaves it till he entirely consumes it by 
suction. The star-fish fixes himself over the 
end of the oyster, and patiently waits for it to 
open, which it must pl ss ome do. At each 
and every such time this insidious enemy ex- 
hausts a portion of the air in the oygter, until 
it literally dies for want of breath. 

DUELS 

On those fine spri 
is beautiful and. w 
to take place bet 
same hive. In some Gases, the 
to have begun within; and the combatants 
may be seen coming out’ of the gates; eager 
‘for blows.’’ Sometimes a » pe \ 

| settled on the outside of the hive, or ‘walkin 

| about, is rudely jostled by another ; and. then 

| the attack commences, each endeavoring to ob- 
tain the most advantageous position. They 
turn, pirouette, throttle each other ; and such 


BEES. 


, in which the sun 
is -may often be seen 


} two inhabitants of the, 
uarrel appears’ 


is their bitter earnestness, that R has | 
been enabled to come-near enough to observe | 
them witha lens, without causing a separation. 
After rolling about in the dust, the victor, 
watching the time when the enemy un- 
covers his body, by elongating it, in the at-| 
tempt to sting, thrusts ite weapon between the | 
seales ; and the next instant its antagonist 
stretches out its quivering wings, and expires. 
A bee cannot be killed so suddenly, except by 
jerushing, as by the sting of another bee.— 
| Sometimes, the stronger insect produces the 
| death of the vanquished by squeezing its chest. 
| After this feat has been done, the victorious 
| bee constantly remains (says Reaumer) near 
| his victim, standing on his four front legs; and 
|rubbing the two posterior ones together.— 
| Sometimes the enemy is killed in the hive ; 
then the victor always carries the corpse out of 
| the city, and leaves it. These combats are 
| strictly duels, not more than two being con- 
| cerned in them ; and this is even the case when 
| armies of bees meet in combat. 








| 
eS Ses 
MY MOTHER’S VOICE. 
My mother’s voice! I hear it now ; } 
I feel her hand upon my brow, 
As when in heartfelt joy, 


And called down blessings on the days 
Of her loved boy. 


As in that early hour, 
When fever throbbed through all my veins, 
And that kind hand first soothed my pains, 
With healing power. 


| My mother’s voice! 1t sounds as when 
She read to me of holy men— 
The patriarchs of old ; 
And gazing downward in my face, | 
She seemed each infant thought to trace, 
My young eyes told. 





| It comes—when thoughts unhallowed throng, 
| Woven in sweet deceptive song, 
| And whispers round my heart, 
As when, at eve, it rose on high ; 
I hear and think that she is nigh, 
And they depart. 





| Though round my heart all, all beside— 

|The voice of friendship, love, had died— 
That voice would linger there, 

As when, soft pillowed on her breast, 

| Its tones first lulled my infant rest, 

Or rose in prayer. 


SKATING. 


Now is the season for skating, when those 
| should skate who ne’er did skate before, and 
| those who always skated skate the more. Skat- 
ing is an ancient pastime, and, what is better, 
|a healthy and innocent pastime, which all our 
| young readers should acquire. It is as easy, it 
not easier than swimming; and the learner 
}only needs a little. confidence, and a well 
| chosen pair of skates. In Holland and Russia, 
| where the rivers are frozen hard for months 
| together, the people travel long journeys on 
skates ; and women inay be seen skating their 
| way down the rivers for miles, to the market, 
| with their baskets of eggs and butter on their 
|heads. ‘This will show that skating is neither 
|so difficult nor so dangerous as is often sup- 
posed ; though, of course, the greatest care 
| should be taken to ascertain whether a pool is 
| frozen hard enough to bear, before we venture 
| on it. 
Suppose a youth has determined to master 
this sport, he buys himself a pair of skates. It 
he has a good adviser, he buys a pair of which 


the blade does not project too far in front.— | 


Nor does he chooge a pair with high blades ; 
they are dangerous for beginners, and require 
considerable exertion of the muscles to keep 
the ankle stiff. In fact, the nearer the feet 
are brought to the ice, the less will be the 
strain on the ankle. A good old pair of skates, 
the blades not much more than half an inch 
high, are the best to learn on. The blades 
should be slightly curved at the bottom, as 
this assists the skater in turning his foot.— 
Learners are sometimes recommended to use a 
stick, to steady themselves ; but it is better at 
first to have the support of a companion who 
knows how to skate, and then to leave you to 
shift for yourself. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 

In the East (says Mr. Roberts) when a person 
is sick, he vows on his recovery to set a goat 
at liberty, in honor of his deity. Having se- 
lected a suitable one from his flocks, he makes 
a slit in the ear, or ties a yellow string round 
its neck, and lets it go whithersoever it pleases. 
Whoever sees the animal knows it to be a 
Nate-Kadi, the vowed goat, and no person will 
molest it. Sometimes two goats are thus made 


sacred ; but one of them will be offered soon, | 


and the other kept for a future sacrifice. But 
it is not merely in time of sickness that they 
have recourse to this practice ; for, does a man 
wish to procure a situation, he makes a similar 
vow. Has a person heard that there are trea- 
sures concealed in any place, he vows to Virava 
(should he find the prize) to set a goat at liber- 
ty, in honor of his name. When a person has 
committed what he considers a great sin, he 
does the same thing ; but, in addition to other 
ceremonies, he sprinkles the animal with water, 


| home to a land of strangers. 
| 
She raised her evening hymn of praise, | 
| 
| 


My mother’s voice! I hear it now ! | not into temptation. 
Her hand is on my burning brow, | 
| 
| 


down upon that article of dress, appeared as) 
contented as he could be in his bereavement.— 
The devoted dog grew thinner and thinner | 
every day, and, about two months after his| 
master’s decease, died. 


LED ASTRAY. 

A young girl, who had been most regular 
and attentive at a Sabbath class, and was in 
respectable service, fell into a sad sin and dis- 
grace, and was Tismissed from the family as a 
thief! Her teacher, much distressed, went to 
visit her. 'y 
have you come to this? What temptation 
could make you sin 80 greatly ?’’ Then Betsy, 
with many tears, told that the first beginning 
was her great love of sweetmeats, and her 
standing at the confectioners’ windows, look- 
ing at hen and longing for them. She looked 
and wished, till at last she took some pennies 
that were not her own to buy them. And then 
she went on from one sin to another. | 

I hope she repented, but her character was | 
gone, and she had to be sent far away from 
Dear children, 
do not even Jook at what you feel is a tempta- 
tion. Remember Eve, and poor Betsy ! 

Still let thy grace our life direct, 
From evil guard our way, 
And in temptation’s fatal path, 
Permit us not to stray. 

Precert.—Watch and pray, that ye enter 

Matt. xxvi. 41. 


SWALLOWED A HOLE. 
The other day, Jimmy, four years old, found 


}one of those bone-rimmed circles which, I be- 


| lieve, ladies call eyelets, and, while playing in 
| the garden swallowed it. The family were in 
the house, busily engaged with a work on ento- 
| mology, when Jimmy ran in, with mouth wide 
open, and eyes distended to their utmost ca- 
pacity. His mother caught him by the arm, 
|and trembling with that deep anxiety which 
only a mother can feel, inquired : 
| ‘*What is the matter! What has hap- 
| pened ?”” | 

‘* Water!” gasped little Jimmy, nearly 
| ** seared to death.”’ 
| It was brought him, when, after drinking | 
| copiously, he exclaimed : 

**Oh! mother, I swallowed a hole !”’ 

** Swallowed a hole, Jimmy ?”’ 

** Yes, mother, swallowed a hole, with a 
piece of ivory round it !’’ 


| A NOTORIOUS LIAR. 

| A young man was tried before the Superior 
Court, at Salem, a week or two since, for steal- 
ing a horse and buggy from a stable keeper in 
Lynn. He confessed the crime, said he sold 
the team and took the money for it, but never- 
theless he was acquitted by the jury! It ap- 
peared upon evidence and the statement of his 
own counsel, that the alleged thief was such 
an outrageous liar that there was no reliance 
to be placed upon his confession, even though 
it was against his own interest to make it.— 
|The man who was said to have bought the 
team was not forthcoming, and there being no 
corroborative evidence that the fellow tuld the 
truth, the judge ruled that the jury shouldn't 
believe him though he confessed everything 


that was charged in the indictment; and he} 


was accordingly discharged. This is the first 
instance that has come under our observation 
| of a man escaping punishment, or reaping any 
| similar advantage, solely from the fact that he 
was a notorious liar !—Lynn Reporter. 


THE IRISHMAN AND THE BULL. 

An Irishman was going along the road, when 
an angry bull rushed down upon him, and with 
| his horns tossed him over a fence. The [rish- 
man recovering from his fall, upon looking up 
saw the bull pawing and tearing up the ground, 
(as is the custom of the animal ;) whereupon 
Pat, smiling at him, said, 

‘Tf it was not for your bowing and scrap- 
ing, and your humble apologies, you brute, 
faix I would think that you had thrown me 
over this fence on purpose !”’ 


MINIATURE GAS-WORKS. 
Fill the bowl of a large tobacco-pipe with 
| powdered coal (cannel coal answers best,) and 
close the top of it by an application of pipe- 
clay ; or, what is better, a mixture of sand 
and beer. When the covering is dry, place the 
bowl of the pipe in a clear fire: in a few 
| minutes a dense smoke will issue from the stem, 
which, on the application of a lighted paper, 
will inflame, and will continue in a beautiful 
little jet of flame as long as any gas continues 
to be distilled from the coal. 





| DON’T BE SNAPPISH. 

Some are like dogs, always showing their 
teeth ; or like wasps, their stings. Be neither. 
Keep your temper down. Don’t object to 
everything a friend says. Don’t contradict 
|everybody and every thing. A continual 
| objector iz a regular thorn in the sides of so- 
leiety. He is deficient in good breeding, and in 
humility, and in Christian love. 
| _ 


The distinction between liking and loving 
was well made by a little girl six years old.— 


“Oh, Betsy!’ she said, ‘* how 4 


GOOD NEWS FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 59 WASHINGTON 8T., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDays. 
By Mrs. OLirHant, Author of ' Margaret Maitland.» 
- cloth. 63 cents. 


1 
VHABMING story, full of fascination to all eb 

A and youth, and teaching the best lessons of ae 

and piety. It willearry sunny hours and nobler aims 

into many family circles. 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or Book 
of Home Education a: nte | y 8. Prov 

Newcomsps. With numerous illustrations. 16mo. cloth 

75 cents. 

This little volume furnishes an ineshaustible store o, 

ion and in the home circle, 

THE POUR BOY aND MEKUKANT FRINCE; oy 
Elements of Success, drawn from the Life and Chara: 
ter of the lateAmosLawrence. by Wittiam M. Taye 
author of **The Poor Gir) and True foman.— 
16mo. cloth, gilt back, 75 cents. 
“Une of the best books for boys with which we have 

met for years.’’—[Chicago Herald. 

“* There 1s scarcely a page that wii) not rivet the at. 
tention and interest the mind of the young reader.” 
(N.Y. Evangelist. 

“ We wish very earnestly that all the business men of 
our great ciltes knew the worth of this volume.”’—( Pres. 
bycerian Banner. 

THE POOR GIRL AND TRUE WOMAN ; or, Elements 
of Woman’s Success, drawn from the life of Mary Lyon 
and others. A Buok for Girls. By ViLilaM M, 
THayex, author of “The Voor Bey and Merchant 
Prince.”’ 16mo cloth, gilt buck, 75 cents. 

This book is filled with weighty ins:ruction, enlivened 
by an abundance of anecdotes. Mary Lyonis the central 
figure of the book, but illustrations of its teachings are 
drawn from the lives of many other disting udsi:ed women, 

Parents will tind the above ‘Companion Books’ ag. 
mirably adapted for presents to a sou and daughter 
Uniform in size, typography. and binding. 

THE AIMWELL STORIES; Six Volumes, uniform, 
with Box. 








This series of works for youth is designed to Portray 
some of the leoding phases of youthful character, and to 
point out their tendencies to future good ane evil. They 

epict the quiet, natural scenes and incidents of every- 
day life, in city and country, mingling important moral 
lessons with amusing, curious, aud useful information. 

tach volume is com; lete of iteelf, but a commecting thread 
runs through the whole. 





BUMNETT’S COCOAINE, 


A compound of Cocva-nut Oil, &c., for dressing the 
beaten For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without an 
equal. 

it prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It 18 not greasy or sticky 

It leaves uv disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp shin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 

At costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
Boston, July 19, 1857. 

Messrs. J. Burnett & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the er lutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your 
excellent Mair Cil—(Cucoaine.) 

For many months wy bair had been falling off, until 
was fearful of losing it entirel,. The skin upor my head 
became gra suaily more and more intiamed,+o that] could 
not touch it without pain. Thie uritated condition | 
attribuced to the use of various advertised hair washes, 
which I have since been told contain cumphene spirit. 

By the advice of my physician, to whom you bao showed 
your process of purifying the Vil, | commenced its 
use the last week in June. The first applcation allayed 
the itching and irrivation; in three or four cays the red- 
ness and tenderness disappeared— he hair ceased to fall, 
and | nave now a thick growth of new hair. 1 trust that 
others, similar y afflicted, wall be induced to try the same 
remedy. Yours very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 
Burnett’s Cocoaine. 

A single application render: the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry,) soft and glossy for several days. It is 
conceded by all who have used it to be the best and 
cheapest Hair Dressing in th: World. 

Prepared by JOSEFH BUKNLIT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 

26—ly 





THE BOSTON REMEDY! 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
VEGETABLE OINTMENT: 


Is perfectly free from any mercurial matter or injurious 
Particles, und in no case wil) iis application intertere 
with the remedies that may be preecribea by a regular 
physician. It is an indispensable arucle of household 
hecessity, being use alike by rich and pour; aud has 
proved its-If the BEsT AND SUREST REMEDY for ail those 
numerous bodily afflictions, vize— 

Burus, Scalds, Felons, Old Sores, Flesh Wounds, Piles, 
Chapped Hands, Chilblains, krysipelas, Sore Nipples, 
F) ost Bitten Parts Sprains, Corns, W ens, Cancers, U Icers, 
Whitiows, Warts, Bunions, Kingworm, Stres, Sore Lips, 
Sore Eyer, Nettle Rash, Salt Kheum, Musqueto Bites, 
Spider Stings, Flea Bites, Shingies, Cuts, boils, Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Ingrowing Nails, Freckles, Tan, Sup 
Burn Blisters, and all Cutaneous Diseases and Eruptions 
Generally ! 

This salve is put up in metal boxes, three sizes, at 25 
cents, 50 cents and $1. The largest size contains the 
quantity of six of the smallest boxes, and is warranted 
to retain its virtues in any climate. 

| REDDING & CO., Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 
Barnes & Park wholesale agents, i3 & 15 Park Bow, 
N York. 
14—ly 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 
aT THE 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
21 BROMFIELD 8T. 
re magnificent display of oneofthe most fascinat- 


ing phenomena of nature is now open for publie ex- 
gs 





Ocean Conservatories are filled with rare 
imals, imported and collected expressly for 
| this establi They preseot us with a perfect and 

striking illustration of 


Life Bemeath the Waters. 
Open daily, \Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P. 


M. _—" 25cents. Children under 19, 15 cents. 
—tf 





WILLIAM HEATH, 
79 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


| DEALER IN 
| Sabbath-School Books, 
| —AND— 


Theological Literature ; 
Also BIBLES, TESTAMENTS; Publishes VESTRY 
HARP, by Rev. N. M Perkins, a most popelar ard ep- 
roved Hymn Book. for Social Meetings and Sunday- 
34 


puts his hands upon it, and prays to be forgiv- She was eating something at breakfast which Teucck. 


en. 
| ATTACHMENT OF A DOG. 
| The Cincinnati Gazette has the following : 

‘+ A well-known gentleman and an old citizen, 
who was quite fond of dogs, and who usually 
kept several of them about his house, had one 
im particular that was much attached to him. 
Some months since the gentleman died suddenly, 

sand from that time fis canine friend evinced 
/unmistakable signs of grief at his loss, and 
‘seemed utterly inconsolable. He would not eat 
with any degree of heartiness, and gradually 
ined away until he became a mere skeleton.— 
ie often manifested symptoms of affection for a 
robe de chambre his master had been in the 
habit of wearing, and when permitted to lie 


| she seemed to relish very much. 

|} «Do you love it ?”’ asked her aunt. 

| ** No,” replied the child, ‘* I like it. 
loved it I should kiss it.” 


The servant of a Prussian officer one day met 
with a crony, who inquired how he got along 
with his fiery master. ‘‘ Oh, excellently,” 
answered the servant ; ‘* we live on very friend- 
ly terms—every morning we beat each other’s 
coats. He takes his off to be beaten, and I 
keep mine on.”’ 


Papa reading in hearing of an intelligent 
child : ** The men were mustered on the deck 
preparatory to the disembarkation.”’ ‘ Oh, 
| papa,’’ said the child, ‘* how fanny the men 
| must have looked all over mustard !”’ 
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_ BOUND VOLUMES. _ 
FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1°48. 36—tf 


_ YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No Se 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
| PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
| OLMSTEAD &CO., BOSTON, MB. 
| No. 22 School Street. 
| Paros $l a ream. 81x corres ron $5, Parmenr m a? 
j VANCE. 
BOUND VOLUMER $1 and $1,395. 


| ™. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents 
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